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THE SUNBEAM. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Thou art no ling’rer in monarchs hall, 
A joy thou art, and a wealth to all; 
A bearer of hope unto land and sea, 
Sunbeam! what gift bas the world like thee? 
Thou art walking the billows, and ocean smiles, 
Thou hast touched with glory his thousand 
isles, 
Thou hast lit up the ships, and the feath’ry foam, 
And gladdened che sailor like words from home. 
To the solemn depths of the forest shades, 
Thou art streaming on, through their green 
arcades; 
And the quiv’ring leaves that have caught thy 
glow, 
Like fire-flies, glance to the pools below. 
I look’d on the mountains; a vapour lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array:— 
Thou brokest forth and the mists became 
A crown and a mantle of living fame. 
I looked on the peasant’s lowly cot— 
Something of sadness had wrapt the spot:— 
But a gleam of thee on the casement fell— 
And it laughed into beauty at that bright speil. 


To the Earth’s wide places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste, like the rose’s heart; 

And thou scorn’st not, from thy pomp, to shed 
A tender light on the ruin’s head. 

Thou tak’st through the dire chureb aisle thy 

way, 

And its pillars from twilight flash forth to-day— 

And the high, pale tombs, with their trophies old, 
Are bathed with a flood as of burning gold! 


And thou tarnest not from the humblest grave, 
Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave; 

Thou seatter’st gloom like the dreams of rest, 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 


Sunbeam of Summer!—oh, what is like thee? 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea;— 
One thing is like thee, to mortal’s given, 
The hope, touching all things with hues of 
heaven! 








REVIEWS. 


(From the Yankee.) 
THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR-1829, 


Canzy, Lea & Canzr, Philadelphia. 

Here too we have a work, which no 
human being, familiar with our prospects 
and resources three or four twelve months 
ago, would have thovght it possible for our 
country to yield, for a quarter of a cen- 





, It shall be reviewed as the Toxzy was, 
im our last two numbers, not merely as a 
book, but as a collection; not merely as the 
work of one, but of many authors; for it is 
not so much the magnitude, as the nature 
of a thing of this sort we are to regard ina 
review. A little book by many authors, all 
teaching after the same reward, all striving 
¢ . 





together for the same notoriety, may need 
a more particular and more copious review, 
than a large work by one author. 

One observation, however, before we go 
to the inside or marrow of the Souvenir. It 
would be for the interest of the publishers 
to put forth every such work ina binding 
that would bear to be handled—a rich 
binding if possible; but whether rich or 
poor, one that we may safely make use of. 
| The Toxen is very happy, and very safe, in 
the watered silk it appears in this year; 
and why should not the Souvenin carry 
itself as meekly in a coat of gold and pur- 
ple?—as in a habit of gorgeously-striped 
blue-and-silver? 

Let. us begin with the plates, and so 
proceed, page by page—now reviewing 
the prose and the poetry, and now the en- 
gravings, as they successively come before 
the eye of a reader on going through the 
book. 

The first plate—Tur Sistens—by Du- 
rand, from a painting by Jnman—is a ca- 
pital engraving for this country-~ay, for 
any country, from a very hard, stiff, un- 
graceful picture. Mr. Inman is an Irish- 
man, whose protraits are chiefly remarkable 
for a smooth, glittering, ivory light; he 
never makes fiesh—he never does any 
thing as if he were in earnest or alive with | 
his subject. Every touch is laboured, mi-| 
nute and fearful, the shadows metallic, and 
the lights exactly such as we never see any 
where—though something /ike them would 
probably appear, if coloured statuary, very | 
highly polished, were exhibited by a fire-| 
light, in the sunshine. | 

The engraving is decidedly good—spi- | 
rited, clear, and well-judged. With a bet-| 
ter subject, however, it is probable Mr. D. | 
would have made a much better engraving. | 

The second plate is a sort of Fronris-| 
prece—and the male figure, a poet | dare | 
say, on the point of being crowned by a! 
female figure, with butterfly wings, a twist-| 
ed neck, and a dislocated hip.” The draw- 
ing of the male figure, however, is admi-) 
rable, and the engraving of both excellent. | 
Why the female, however,—afloat though 
she is, in the lighted up and shifting atmos-| 
phere of poetry—why she is warped into} 
so abominable a shape, is a question that) 
people who know nothing of the influence | 
of art, or of a particular study upon the, 
judgment of an artist, would never be, 
able to answer. But others, who have a’ 
more intimate knowledge of the disposition 
of artists, of their propensity, as they im-| 

} 
| 








prove, to substitute the difficult for the na-| 
tural and easy; and of the inherent and 


epeteety augmenting tendency of re-| 


nement to degenerate into trick and ex. | 
travagance. A learned painter will try to) 
show his learning in every thing he does, 


not. Witness the late Benjamin West—| 
observe his detailed, obtrusive anatomy, in) 
every thing he does. The drapery, how-| 
ever, thick and heavy it may be, is never 
able to hide the’ anatomical structure, nor 
the working up of the muscles below. 





And why?—because President West was a 


and that whether learning is required or || 





capital draughtsman, and a capital draughts- 
man cannot show his superiority by doing 
merely what others do—he is forever on 
the watch therefore to display himself—on 
the lookout for an opportunity of showing 
off. Raphael had as much of this temper 
as Fuseli. The Cartoons of the former— 
let painters talk as they will about them, 
as prodigies of symmetry, are in fact pro- 
digies of exaggeration, Look at any 
painting you please; ani whatever may be 
the subject or the character, you may see 
at once the full extent of the painter’s 
knowledge—particularly if he is a young 
painter. If the hands are displayed,—you 
may be sure—in proportion as they are 
displayed, or twisted, or varied—that the 
painter is—either in fact, or in his own opi- 
nion rather strong in that branch of his 
art. If they are conceaicd, or laid out— 
either sideways with the fore-finger ex- 
| tended, as we see with the gentlemen who 
|paint index-boards, or the approach to a 
| law-shop; If the thumb is extended and 
| the fore finger bent, as if holding a rose or 
,a pen; or if the first is doubled up, or the 
| fingers striped-off, on a white ground with 
ibrick dust or yellow-ochre, you may be 
| sure that the artist knows his own strength, 
jand has done his best. In a word, the 
| distinction between great painters and Iit- 
| tle ones—or great authors and little ones; 
‘and old painters or old authors—and new 
lones, is, that the former husband their 
| knowledge, use it sparingly, and rather 
junder-do than over-do whatever they un- 
| dertake;—while the latter never withhold 
lany thing, never lay up any thing for the 
future, always crowd their pictures and 
| books—always tell all they know—always 
|paint and always write as if they never 
hoped for another opportunity of either 
painting or writing in this world, &c. 

The preface ought not to be passed over 
without remark. It is a very gentlemanly 
| affair. 
| Forcxt wx nor—F. G. Halleck, The 
|first stanza very beautiful—the other boy- 
ish and twinkling with conceit. 





“ Where flows the fountain silently 
It blooms a lovely flower, 
Blue as the beauty of the sky. 
And speaks like kind fidelity, (why not with? k-k-k?) 
Through fortune’s sun and shower—— 
Forget me not,” 


Graeex Hicutanpen.—F. Lemans. One 
of the most happy of her happy efforts. 
The repitition of the words blue sea through 
every stanza, brings you acquainted with 
it—makes you remember it. You are rea- 
dy to sympathise with all that any body 
may say of any thing—-ablue sea or a green 
sea, when you find thathe can talk of no- 
thing else. Butghe is too much addicted 
to this sort of repetition—it will lose its 
effect if she does not take care. 

**No more, no more, O never more on 
me,” says Byron.”  ‘* Alone, alone, all 
alone, alone on a wide, wide sea,”’ says 
Coleridge. But these things will not bear 
to be repeated even by theirauthors. Our 
friefid Miller had the habit, may have it 
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now perhaps, of beginning every stanza 

with the concluding words of the«prece- 

ding stanza (1)—the idea was a good one, 

the habita bad one. 

“ I miss that voice of waves—the first 

Which woke my childhood’s glee—(very cheap) 

The measured chime—the thundered burst (Grand) 

Where is my own blue sca?” (Beautiful, but wan- 
nered.) 


Tax Merson:st Storr. A tale of sin- 
gular merit. Who is the author? He isa 
poet for ove thing—and he is probably a 
ag pe oet; for passages are to be found 
n it which no reasonable man was ever yet 
able toachieve. They are altogether above 
og had well nigh said above poetry. 

ake one example: 


** Again the parent mentioned the name 
of his son, and asked if he were (was) on 
board: the rough seaman mistook the 
quick tone of easnestness for authority, 
and rudely answered, “ he died of a fever, 
and was buried in the sea three days ago; 
you must go fifty fathom deep to hold any 
communication with him now.” Could 


such an answer have been given? It was 
Even and it fell on the old man’s heart, 
tke a thunderbolt falling from an unclouded 
sky. — thunders of a fair day---those 
whic! 


When the heavens are cloudless—bright, 
And hearts are heaving with delight 
And eyes are lifted cheerfully, 
‘Over the blue and boundless sky, 
Like some Archangel’s trump on high, 
Break suddenly and fearfully.— 
Niogra, 2d Ed. 


Love Astrrr.—Engraving by Ellis 


(Geo. B.) from a picture by Newten; poe- 


try, verses I should say, by J. N. Barker. 
The engraving is very ---very. The 
only faults are too much cloudiness in the 
wood-work of the chair, and rather too 
smutty a face. The picture instead of be- 
ing called Love asleep, ought to have been 
called “the prisoner at her task,” or 
ger 1 out in tragedy.” There is no 
sign of love or cheerfulness or good nature 
about her mouth; but on the contrary a 
deal of discontent’ and peevishness. The 
story, though a rank and abominable imi- 
tation of Beppo, and any thing rather than 

peetry, has a sprinkling of fun over it, and 
' not be passed over without a word 
or two of hearty praise if it were original. 
Is there not a mistake here? 


I knew a gentlemen was quite unlovered 
*T was in the days when youthful damsels sewed 
‘What time our mothers flourished, for his mistress 
‘Threaded her needle with a too careleze air 
While he read Werter to her. 

Should it not be “ with a too careful air.” 


Drar & Dums at Prarsns.----H. Sigour- 
mney. Very unworthy of Mrs. S. For ex- 
ample. 

They have no garment for the thought 
that springs to meet its sire. Why say 

nt, where language would be not on- 
i, much prettier and ‘more natural, but 
more obvious’? If you would have our 
thoughts appear like naked children, leap- 
ing to meet their.sire-—-the Everlasting 
Father----say so-+-say so in plain, absolute 
English, not ina way that makes either a 
riddle or worse of your words. 

Sznzca Laxz.---J. G. Percival. Very 
s0-80-ish. One single idex such as may be 
found in every line or two of the verses 

by Percival to Genius Waking, 
wonld be worth a volume, yea a library of 


j\is borrowed— 


such mellow, rosé-tinged, languid poetry 
as this. Thou wert calm, page 25 is not 
English; “ showery light” is borrowed from 
Southey’s “ ‘oam.”” 

But the following brief passage is better: | 
sparkling and flashing above the dead level | 
of the rest, even as the fiery-crested sur- 
ges of the blue sea flash and sparkle above 
the flat cloudy depth above them, when 
the wind and the sunshine are at work on 
the surface thereof. 


“* The new risen sun 

Shone on them, “as if they were worlds of seas,” 
* Or gems, or crystals, or some other thing 

* Sparring and flashing bright.” 

And this---who ever heard of such poetry 
before? page 28, 

“© may some votary sit on the hillock 

At evening by thy shore”—J. G. Percival, 


The last line of which 
“ At evening by thy sbore”—J. G- Percival. 


though bad enough, is decidedly the best 
of the two. 

I rook wx tutE—R. Sweeny. The very 
language of an old Greek poet—one Ana- 
creon— put into English verse by one Tom- 
my Moore, and hashed over by Mr. Kobert 
Sweeny. 

Arnit—by N. P. Willis. One of th 
most beautiful things of the day. The 
bank that “ /ans_to the running water” 
the rain that “falls in the beaded drops of 
summer-time”’—the owing grass—all 
these thoughts are in proof. But the fol- 





lowing, though one of the most beautiful, 
“It may be deemed unmanly, but the wise 
, Read nature like the manuscript of heaven, 


, And call the flowers its poetry— 

“* Flowers are the alphabet of angels,” 
quoth Miss Francis—(If report speaks tru- 
ly, no longer a-miss;) and though said by 
her somewhat extravagantly, and with a 
dash of what may be called affectation, yet 
so said nevertheless that nobody could 
steal the idea--even the idea, with impu- 
nity—or serve it up, as Mr. W. undoubted- 
ly has, in a better shape, without being dis- 
covered. 

Narantsauk—No name to this well- 
written, well construtted, though by no 
means remarkable story. But the author- 
ess 1am sure—pretty sure at any rate—is 
the clever girl (now the clever woman) 
who did Hohomox. There is a good deal 
of truth in the story—not a little of what 





either praie or blame, according to the 
| worth of the party charged with mannerism 
|—for if a great painter should nof betray 
| himself in his work, he would be reproach- 
‘ed for it)—and with all this, one exquisite 
| blunder. 
| kneel down in a Catholic church, and clasp 
her arms round—round—a figure of a vir- 
‘gin, described by the authoress herself on 
| the authority of a French writer to be in re- 
lief. p. 51. 
| Fame—Pickering. Not such poor stuff 
/as we generally see by this youth—a youth, 
| whoever he is, and whatever may be his 
, age. 
| Tar Grove—Painting by J. Ender, (who 
is he?) Engraving by J. B. Ellis—Tale 
| by nobody-knows-whom. The first, I dare 
| say, Was a very capital affair, though crowd- 
|ed; for the composition, the character, the 
attitude, the drapery and the perspective 
|are full of the master. But the expression 


the men of the brush call mannerism, (a|| you speak 
word by the way which means every thing, | 


The heroine Clara is made to | 


—it wears no particular meaning—it is no 

rt of the breatiiless and awful scene 
wherewith the rest of the picture is ani- 
mated. Serenity there is, to be sure; and 
if a handsome fee were paid (in advance) 
to areal poet—a youth out at the elbows, 
with his luminous hair sticking through his 
hat—his collar open, his fine eyes glory 
in their lustre—ready to cry out halves/ if 
he felt the hand of a thorough-bred cin. 
veyancer, exploring its way through the 
vacancy of his pockets—instead of thieves! 
or murder! Such a personage being well 
paid for the job, I say, might persuade 
himself to imagine a look of haughty com. 
posure—may be of subdued triumph— 
outspread over the fine features. 


The engraving is of a higher order; the 
fiesh of the neck and shoulder admirable— 
the shadows therefore clear,—though the 
|shadows in other parts of the picture are 
cloudy, and the near drapery of the curtain 
is absolutely blurred with the graver. The 
little figures of the gallery are very fine— 
very—but the heads of the lion and lioness 
or lion and Jeopard—or lion and tiger—it 
were no easy matter to say which, are too 
near, and rather tuo much in the style of a 
pattern for the top of a fire-dog, or the 
handle of a bureau. 


The story, though exceedingly well 
written, and worked up with a good deal 
of the warp and woof of true poetry, is—so 
far as the story itself is concerned—which 
occupies only four out of sixteen pages or 
so (the rest being a sort of introduction, or 
inducement as the lawyers say to the story) 
is a dreadful plagiarism. It may be bor 
rowed of some lialian writer as acknow- 
ledged—it certainly is, either directly or 
indirectly of a German writer: whom it is 
high time that our people knew something 
of—Schiller, And what is yet worse, our 
author in copying the story—or in — 
it over—has contrived to leave out, or wor 
out, almost all the ore of the original. 
| Does he read German?—if he does not, let 
him go to work—and at the end of a 
twelvemonth or two, it may be in my power 
to congratulate him on being able, to read 
Goethe and Schiller in the original. He 
has read Richard Cumberland | hope—if 
so, perhaps he may remember how that re- 
spectable, peevish, testy man (Sir Fretful 
Plagiary) was once led into the study of 
Spanish, by having the question put to him 
with all possible solemnity (while he was 
after a place) by the British minister—Do 
Spanish? 

I did intend to give the story here in the 
ivery language of Schiller; but as our prin- 
| ters do not read German, and as I could not 
receive the proof, nor find another to read 
|it for me, I must give up the idea. It may 
ibe referred to, however. It is called Ta 
Grove, by Schiller Den Hanpscavx (lite 
| rally the Haxp-snog, ) and is all alive with 
|amazing beauty and power of description. 
| The picture was probably painted by some- 
|body who had either got the story from 
Schiller, or knew the truth of it in some 
other way; for he, you observe, and so 
he has been copied by the engraver, hasit- 
troduced at least wo animal heads into the 
picture—one of which would appear tobe 
jeither a leopard’s or a tiger’s; and Schiller 
mentions both leopards and tigers, as well 
as lions, and the glove itself is thrown te 
the lady between a half-slumbering, half 
crouching lion and tiger, just when a 
—abreath—a whisper might have 

them both to leap at each other’s throat 














(1) See Yankee, No. 37, p. 296. 
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ing knight. In the story told here, not 

= aisle is said of _ leopard or ti- 

ger; and only one lion is mentioned, the en- 
ving to the contrary notwitlstanding. 

Nisut—F. S. Eckhard. Pretty fair—as 
a whole; parts very good. For example— 

“Oh how wert (wast) thou adored, 
When the Chaldean read thy bright array, 
And Science through the starry maze explored. 
Her radiant way!” 

Mooxticat—by nobody. Another son- 
net, I dare say, by that everlasting son- 
neteer, Mr. Pickering. 

Conscripr’s Farrwettr—E. M. Chand- 
ler. Mere newspaper poetry. ‘’Neath 
its leafy bower—proudly ’neath a distant 
sky.” This kind of phraseology were 
enough to weigh down to the dust even 

poetry. 
as from the field of Grur1r1.— 
F. Hemans. Very capital poetry. 
“ Whence art thou, flower? From holy ground, 
Where freedom's foot hath been! 
Yet bugle-biast or trumpet sound 

Ne'er shook that sulemn scene.” 

Ix Caro Qusrrs—J. H. Bright. The 

ublisher of these Souvenirs and Tokens 

i better append a glossary to every such 
work hereafter. French, Spanish, Italian 
and Latin!—Zounds, what are we coming 
to! No writers are so ignorant as ours, of 
other languages—none so prodigal of what 
they know. 

Un Farnzant—Paulding. Sixpence for 
a translation of the title. The story how- 
ever is worth all the rest of the book. It 
is really first chop—-Mr. Paulding in his 
way, is the happiest and cleverest writer of 
the day. I suspected him before I had got 
half through the first page—I could have 
sworn to him before I had finished the se- 
cond; and after I had got through, I felt as 
if I had seen the author do it, &c. &c. 





From the London Literary Magnet. 
THE PHANTOM HAND. 


I see #hand ye cannot see, 
Which beckons me away. 


In a lonely part of the bleak and rocky 
coast of Scotland, there dwelt a being who 
was design ted by the few who knew and 
feared him, the Warlock Fisher. He was 
in truth a singularand fearful old man. For 
years he’ had followed his dangerous occu- 
pation alone, adventuring forth in weather 
which appalled the stcutest of the stout 
hearts that occasionally exchanged a word 
with him in passing to and fro in their mu- 
tual employment. Of his name, birth, or 
descent nothing was known, but the fecun- 
dity of conjecture had supplied an unfailing 
stock of materials on these points. Some 
said he was the devil incarnate; others said 
he was a Dutchman, or some other “ far 
away foreigner,” who had fled to these com- 
parative solitudes for a shelter, from the re- 
tribution due to some grievous crime; and 
all agreed that he was neither a Scot nor a 
true man. In outward form, however, he 
was ‘*a model of a man,” tall and well 

ough, in years, his natural strength 

was far from being abated. His matted 
black hair, hanging in elf-locks abont his 
ears and shoulders, together with the per- 
petual sullenness which seemed native in 
ian pe. gtr of his ae neither regu- 
‘or pleasing, gave him an appearance 
unendurably digunting. He moat shen, 
in a hovel of his own construction, parti ly 
at of the rock—was never known 
a visitor within his walls— 


? 


- 


to have spoken a kind word, or have done 
a kind action. Once, indeed, he performed 
an act which, in a less ominous being would 
have been lauded as the extreme of hero- 
ism. In a dreadful stormy morning a fish- 
ing-boat was seen in great distress, making 
for the shore—there was a father and two 
sons init. The danger being imminent, as 
they neared the rocky promontory of the 
fisker—and the boat upset. Women and 
boys were screaming and gesticulating from 
the beach, in all the wild and useless ener- 
gy of despair, but assistance was no where 
lto be seen. The father and one of the lads 
disappeared forever; but the younger boy 
clung, with extraordinary resolution, to the 
inverted vessel. By accident, the Warlock 
Fisher came to the door of his hovel, saw 
the drowning lad, and plunged instantane- 
ously into the sea. For some minutes he 
was invisible amid the angry turmoil, but 
he swam like an inhabitant of that fearful 
|element, and bore the boy in safety to the 
beach. From fatigue or fear, or the effects 
of both united, the poor lad died shortly 
afterwards, and his grateful relatives indus- 
triously insisted that he had been blighted 
in the grasp of his unhallowed rescuer. 
Towards the end of autumn, the weather 
frequently becomes so broken and stormy 
in these parts as to render the sustenance 
derived from fishing extremely precarious. 
Against this, however, the Warlock Fisher 
was provided for, caring little for weather, 
and apparently less for life, he went out in 
all seasons, and was known to be absent for 
days, during the most viclent storms, when 
every hope of seeing him again was lost. 
Still nothing harmed him; he came drifting 
back again, the same wayward, unfearing, 
unhallowed animal. To account for this, 
it was understood that he was in connexion 
with smugglers: that his days of absence 
were spent in their service—in reconnoi- 
tering for their safety, and assisting their 
prelations. Whatever of truth there might 
be in it, it was well known that the War- 
lock Fisher never wanted ardent spirits, 
and so free was he in their use, and of to- 
bacen, that he has been heard, in a long 
and dreary winter’s evening, carolling songs 
in a strange tongue, with all the fervor of 
an inspired bacchanal. It has been said, 
too, at such times he had strange talk with 
some who never answered, deprecated 
sights which no one else could see, and ex- 
hibited the fury of an outrageous maniac. 
It was towards the close of an autumn 
day, that a tall young man was seen survey- 
ing the barren rocks, and apparently desert- 
ed shores, near the dwelling of the fisher. 
He wore the inspiring aspect of a stranger, 
and yet his step indicated a previous ac- 
uaintance with the scene. Thee sun was 
inging his boldest radiance on the rolling 


path which led to the Warlock Fisher’s 
hut.—He surveyed the door fora moment, 
as if to be certain of the spot; and then, with 
one stroke of his foot, dashed the door in- 
jwards. It was drmp and tenartless, The 
|stranger set down his bundle, kindled a 
fire, and remained in quiet possession. In 
ja few hours the Fisher returned. He start- 
jed involuntary at the sight of the intruder, 
who sprang to his feet ready for any alter- 
native. 

“ What seek you in my but?” said the Fisher. 

“A shelhter for the night—the hawks are out.” 

“ Who directed you to me?” 

“Old acquaintance.” 








“Never saw you with my eyes—shiver 
me! But never mind, you look like the 


ocean, as the youth ascended the rugged || ger. 


> 
breed—a ready hand ard alight heel, ha! 
All’s right—tap your keg!” 

No sooner said than done. “The was 
broached, and a good brown basin.of dou- 
ble hollands was brimming at the lips of the 
Warlock Fisher. The stranger did himself 
a similar service, and they grew fre: 'e 
The Fisher e6tld not avoid placing hi 
hand before his eyes once or twice, as if 
wishful to avoid the keen gaze of the stran- 
ger, who still plied the fire with fuel and 
his host with hollands. Reserve “was at 
length annihilated, and the Fisher jocularly 
said, 

“ Well, so we’re old acquaintance, ba!” 

“ Ay,” said the young man, with another 
searching glance. “ I was in doubt at first, 
but now | am certain. 

bs And what’s to be done?” said the Fi- 
sher. 

“An hour after midnight you must put 
me on board ——’s boat; she’ll be abroad. 
They’ll run a light to the mast-head, for 
which you’ll steer. You are a good hand 
at the helm in a dark and rough sea.” 

** How, if 1 will not?” 

“Then your life or mine!” 

They sprang to their feet simultaneous- 
ly; and an immediate encounter seemed in- 
evitable. 

“Pshaw!” said the Fisher, sinking on 
his seat, ‘“‘what madness this is: I was a 
thought warm with the liquor, and the re- 


collections of past times were rising on my 
memory. Think nothing of i heard 
those words once before:”’ and 


his teeth in rage. ‘* Yes, once; but in a 
shriller voice than yours. Sometimes, too, 
the being rises to my view; and then I smite 
him so—bah! give us another basin full.” 
He struck short at vacancy, snatched the 
beverage from the stranger, and drank it 
off. * An hour after after midnight, said 
lye?” 

** Ay—you’ll see no recreants then.” 

“ Worse—may be—worse!’ muttered the 
Fisher, sinking into abstraction, and glaring 
wildly on the flickering embers before him. 

** Why, how’s this? are your senses play- 
ing bo-peep with the ghost ofsome pigeon 
livered coast captain, eh? Come, take an- 
other pull at the keg, and clear your head 
lights, and tell us a bit of your ditty.” 

The Fisher teok another draught, and 
proceeded— 

“About five-and-twenty years ago, a 
| stranger came to this hut—may the curse 

of God annihilate him!” 

“ Amen to that,” said the young man. 

‘*He brought with him a boy and a girl, 
a purse of gold, a —the arch-fien::’s 
tongue, to tempt me. Well, it was to take 
these children out to sea—upset the boat 
and lose them!” 

“And you did so,” interrupted the stran- 


** I tried—bot listen: on a fine evening 1 
took them out; the sun sank rapidly, and 
I knew by the freshness of the breeze, 

would be a storm, J was not mistaken, It 
came on even faster than I wished. The 
children were alarmed; the boy, in particu- 
lar, grew suspicious; he insisted that I had 
an object in going out so far at sun-set, 
This irritated me—and I rose up to smite 
him, when the fair girl interposed her frae 
gile form between us, She screamed for 


: 


ground — . 


‘ 


mercy, and clung to my arm with the des-gmp 
her 


g 


peration of despa. I could not shake 

off. The boy the spirit of a man; he 
seized a piece of spar, and struck me on 
the temples. ‘ How, you villain!’ said he, 
‘your life or mine, sir!’ At that moment 
the boat upset, and we were al! sdrift. The 
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boy I never saw again—a tremendous sea ssid was drowned inthe hoarser murmur of || 2. White. Signifieth innocence or pu 


broke between us; but the wretched girl) the splashing surge. The body of the 
clang to me like hate—her dying scream | stranger was found on the next morning, 
is ringing iff my ears like madness. I struck flung far upon the roeky shore; but that of | 
her forehead, and she sunk—all but her the murderer was gone-for ever. 

hand, oneTittle white hand, would nut sink: The superstitious peasantry of the neigh- 








ee’ without blemish. 
0. 
|er with severe correction, of too much am. 


Se 


jrity of conscience, truth and upright in 


Black. Wisdom and sobriety togeth 


|bition, being mixed with yellow; or with 


I threw myself on my back, and struck at) bourhood still consider the spot as haunted; || too much belief or lenity, mixed with white, 


it with both my feet, and then I thought it jat midnight, when the waves dash fitfully | 
sank forever. I made the shore with diffi-||against the perilous crags, and the bleak 
culty, for I was stunned and senseless, and || winds sweep with long and angry moan 
the ocean heaved as if it would have wash-| around them, they still hear the gibbering | 
ed away the mortal world; and the light-|| of the fiend and the mortal execrations of | 
nings blazed as if ail hell had come to hgiit | the Warlock Fisher: but after that fearful 
the scene of warfare. t have never since | night, no man ever saw the phantom hand, 
been on the sea at midnight, but that hand | eset 25) = 
—— 
has followed or preceded me; I have never | 
” Here he sank down from his seat, i From the Forget Me Not. 

and rolled himself in agony upon the floor. || EPITAPH ON A GNAT, 


“Poor wretch!” muttered the stranger, || Found crushed on the leaf of a lady’s Album 
** what hinders now my long sought ven-, and written in lead pencil beneath it. . 
geance? Even with my foot—but thou shalt | BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
share my murdered sister's grave.” iH sities aa . 

« A shot is fired —look out for the light, | ad : arenes, from age to age! 
said the young man. | T ” ms ie - um's noblest page, 

od y ; | Though every glowing leaf be fraught 

The Fisher went to the door, but sud- With painting, poesy, and thought; 
denly started back, clasping his hands be-| Where tracks of mortal hands are seen 
fore his face. ** Fire and brimstone! there | A hand invisible hath been, 7 
it is again!” ff€ cried. 


And left this autograph behind, 

“What?” said his companion, looking ‘This image from the eternal mind; 
coolly around him. : : | r- ene gi corpneting cunen, 

**'That infernal hand. Lightning blast zs ees 
it! but that’s impossible,” he added in a! 
fearful under tone, which sounded as if, 
some ofthe eternal rocks around him were | 
adding aW¥esponse to his imprecations— 
**that’s impossible! It is a part of them—| 
it has béén so for years—darkness could) 
not shFOud it--distance could not separate | 
it from my burning eye-balls!—awake, it)|  «« p,; is i 

of Pests . ° lying for Love.”—There isa tradi- 
See ee ee - blazed’ || tion in Tweeddale, that when Neidpath 
eg Ae ak ee }y 9, castle, near Peebles, was inhabited by the 
through life, and it will herald me to hetl.” |! 5444. of March, a mutual passion bes r 
So saying, he pressed his sinewy hands up-|| between a daughter of that ite famil 
on his face, and buried bis head between || og a son of the Laird of Tushiel aeons 
his Knees, till the rock beneath him seem-|| iy forest. As a ik usticlaw, in Et 
ec! to shake with uncontrollable agony. || suitable by sad en was thought 

* Again it beckons me!” said he, starting i went sheced During Lis oe zo 
vo: ten thousand fires are blazing in my || — e@ the 

. : *, || young lady fell into ion; 
ican amy brn! where where can {OU AY nt consumption; nd at 
© worse? Fiend, I defy thee. (Po tiygt as 

ite mati,” Ri hia companion, het fhe, camented hat her Tower 
with unalterable composure. * : : : 

“You sce nothing!” thundered the Fi- || — ot oo tabtnn On se te 
sher, with mingling sarcasm and fury, || 2 nays 
‘look there!” He snatched his hand, and |) ne uae — herself bd 
pointing steadily into the gloom, again mur- | Pawson, bolousion re the family oy 
mured, ‘ f.ook there, look there.” | taht one Read ot toe ol : Vo TA ous 

At that moment the lightning blazed | Sond enunee sian aaah Sg ty =e 
wrod with appalling brilliancy; and the \| organs, that she is said to have distin ‘ch 
— . 4 a se white hand, pointing || ed his horse’s footsteps at an incredible dis. 
tre } yards. | > We 

5 oe ’ tere said he; **but itis not || ‘nee: But Tushielaw, unprepared for the 
ksfel Infatuated abandoned villain!” hello noes ay ay eye a age — 
ecmmnued, with peor: 2 ered: |jout recognizing her “aa pod opens 
's Not my sister’s hand '—no, it is the TOO sass,” The nie wes enable t e 
em fien‘l’s, who tempted you to perdition |! the shock pe pr “ fan cemetied 
—begone together.” : = ? "» Gh 

He aimed a dreadful blow at the aston- ||" the arms of her attendants.” 
ished Fisher, who instinctively avoided the | The Thames T'unnel.—The Committee 
‘stroke. Mutually wound up to the highest || for raising money by donations and deben- 
pitch of anger, they grappled each other’s || tutes for completing the Thames Tunnel, 
throats, set tieir feet, and straightened for || have given notice, that in consequence of 
the throw, which was inevitably to bury \\ the sum of £100,000 not having been sub- 
‘both in the wi'd waves beneath. A faint |' scribed within the period limited, the un- 
shriek was heard, and a gibbering, as of |dertaking is, for the present, wholly sus- 
many voices, came fluttering around them. || pended. 7 

. “ ” . >: . ss ' . . . 
be Sg Chatter on!” said the Fisher; “he joins|| We find the following in. the Yorkville 
you how! aes Pioneer. It is a beautiful fancy: 
ogether—it will be together!” SIGNIFICATION OF COLOURS. 
the stranger, .as with a last desperate ef-/| 1. Yellow. Honour, height of spirit, 
fort he bent his adversary backward from which being never separated from virtue, 
the beating cliff. ‘The voice of the Fisher || ofall things is most jealous of di , and 


sounded hoarsely in execration, as they may not endure the least shadow of repu- 





Though frail as dust it met the eye; 
He form’d this gnat who built the sky: 
Stop, lest it vanish at thy breath; 

This speck had life, and suffered death! 
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VARIETY. 
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4. Blue. ~ Faith, constancy of truth in af 
fection. 

5. Red. Justice or noble worthy anger, 
in defer.ce of religion, or the oppressed. 

6. Green. Good hope or the accom 
plishment of holy and honourable actions, 

7. Purple. Fortitude with the discre 
tion, or a most true discharge of any trust 
reposed. 

8. Tunnis or Tawny. Merit of desert, 
and a foe to ingratitude. 

9. Ermine, (a rich fur, with curious 
spots.) Signifieth religion or holiness, and 
that all aims are not divine objects. 

Now from these colours and their mix 
tures, are derived many dishonourable co. 
lours, as carnation, orange, popengie, ke, 
signify craft, pride and wanton. 

AN OLD AUTHOR. 

New method o, ing wet candles.—Ina 
village not far the a lady entered 
her kitchen, and found the oven swimming 
with grease. On asking the servant, a 
Welsh girl, the cause, the Cambrian maid 
answered with the greatest simplicity, 
**Look you, mistress, the candle was 
in the water, and I was put her in the oven 
to dry.” 

Daughter of Charles I.—A little daughter 
of Charles I. died when only four years 
old. When on her death bed she was de- 
sired by one of her servants to pray. She 
said she could not say her long prayer, 
meaning ‘ Our Father,” but she would try 
to say her short one. “Lighten my dark 
ness, O Lord God, and let me not sleep the 
sleep of death.” As she said this, she laid 
her little head on the pillow, and expired. 


A doubtful Rogwe.—A sitspicious charac- 
ter being brought up at the Manision-house, 
the other day, and desired to give an ac- 
count of himself, said he had been at sea, 
had sailed to Peru, and seen a great deal 
of the world.--The Lord Mayor said that in 
all probability he had stopped for a while 
at Van Dieman’s Land.—The Prisoner was 
not, he said, aware that he had touched at 
that quarter.—The Lord Mayor. 
for a while. Ithink you touched at Bota 
ny Bay.” (A laugh.)—Prisoner: ‘* Bota 
ny Bay! Oh dear, no! I don’t think it pos- 
sible.” (Laughter. )—The Lord Mayor: 1 
think you’ll find I’m right. Pray is not 
your name White’—Prisoner (iighted | 
“White! No my Lord: I should think not. 
—Mr. Brown said he now perfectly recol 
lected the prisoner, whose name was White, 
and whose father was transported for rob- 
bery.--Prisoner: ‘* My name is Green; and 
if my father was transported, I know no 
thing about it. I don't taink any thing d 
the kind ever occurred to me. (Laughter) 
The Lord Mayor thought the case was one 
which would warrant him in eer 
the prisoner as a rogue and v 
Sentenced to three months imp ment 
at hard labour. 

Readers.—A cook, whose business i 
should be to cater for the palates of some 
three or four thousand persons, and whe 
should be obliged to provide for each, ind: 
vidual the dish he preferred, would haves 
somewhat difficult task to perform. , Pre 
cisely so with the editor. No two of hit 
readers think exactly alikeas to what would 












dashed into the sea together; but what he!’ tation. 
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constitute proper matter to fill a paper 
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We would like to see a sheet which all of 
our subscribers should have a hand in com- 
piling, and which: should contain suitable 
proportions of matter adapted to the taste of | 
every one. It would be as spacious as| 
heaven’s canopy; and we would be willing 
to perform a pilgrimage to Mecca in order 
to get a peep at it, Litch. Po. 

Diogenes was not in the wrong, who, 
when the great Alexander, finding him in 
the charnel house} asked him what he was 
seeking for, answered, ‘‘I am seeking for 
oy father’s bones, and those of my slave; 

at I cannot find them, because there is no 
distinction between them.” 

Power of Eloquence.—The accomplished 
skeptic, Chesterfield, was present when 
Whitfield presented the votary of sin under 
the figure of a blind beggar, led by a little 
dog. The dog had broken his string. The 
blind cripple, with his staff between both 
hands, groped his way unconscious to the 
side of a precipice. Ashe felt along with 
his staff, it dropped down the descent, too 
deep tosend back an echo. He thought 
it on the ground, and bending forward, 
took one careful stepeto recover it. 
he trod on vacancy, poised for a moment, 
and as he fell————Chesterfield sprung 
from his seat, exclaiming, ‘* By heaven, he 
is gone.” 

It was reported in Belchertown, Mass. 
says the Sentinel, that seven young lads, 
who were skating on a pond in Milbury, 
last week, were all drowned by the break- 
ing of the ice. 


In the non-slave holding States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, 


Illinois, New Jerrey, Connecticut, Ver-|, 


mont, Maine, Indiana, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island—12 + see dae 4 Jackson 
had 416,728 votes. 


Mr. Adams 409,522 





Plurality for Jackson, 7,296 








Written for the Port Folio. 
ELEGIAC LINES. 


Tuus somnus suavis est. 
Should the heart mourn thee, early faded one? 
Thou who in dust, a folded bud art sleeping; 
Brief traveller in earth's vale; whose rest is won, 
While “‘rief is o’er thee a sad vigil keeping! : 
Should the sigh mingle with the breeze of night, 
Which pours its wail ix. the autumnal bough 
While the pure spirit roams the fields of light, 
By golden streets, and chrystal waters now! 


Should the heart mourn thee, oh departed saint;— 
Should gorrow’s voice be heard above thy slumber, 
While Midnight’s bell, in echoings sad and fain, 
Doth the lone hours, ’mid sighs, repeated, number? 
Ah! no: thy bier should be a holy shrine, 


Where trusting love should come, at morn, at even; 


To bless the hand that gave, the power divine 
Which called thy spirit to its rest in heaven. 


How many hopes, how many dreams went down, 
In the cold earth, which clasp’d that sinless bosom: 


Joy's vernal wreath, and Youth’s resplendent crown, 
And early thoughts, fresh as the spring-time’s blos- 


som: 

Lost in the dust! whose hoarse and sullen knell 
Broke on grief’s tuneless ear—a gloomy token— 
A warning voice, that dust must bid farewell 

To kindred dust—and earthly ties be broken! 


Love should not weep thee—for a God of love 
Saw thee, too pure in heart for earthly dwelling, 
Changed Time's low harmonies for songs above, 


Where angel choirs their endlcss hymns are swelling; 


Bud in the desert! brief thy bloom was shed; 

Thy meek young heart to earth was briefly given: 

Thou art a sleeper with the countless dead: 

And life’s dul) chain for light, for bliss, was riven! 
W. G. C, 


But || 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


Atari forth: Port Folio. 
THE INNKEEPER’S STORY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 





About seventeen years after the close of 
the Revolutionary war, a stranger arrived 
at a principal town in one of our eastern 
states, and on being shown to a respecta- 
ble public house, informed the landlord, 
whose name was Jedson, that it was his in- 
tention to remain there several days. 
There was nothing extraordinary in the 
arrival of a stranger in the town, and yet 
the landlord of the inn before mentioned, 
could not help regarding this stranger with 
peculiar attention. He was rather inclin- 
ing towards the vale of years, and evident- 
ly in ill health, and there was something in 
his countenance and in his air, that forci- 
bly drew the attention of the worthy Jed- 
son towards him, and which seemed to re- 
cal the far-off remembrances of other times 
land other scenes; he communicated his 
\feelings to his wifc, and added, “if it was 
possible. Mary, I should say that I have 
|seen this stranger before, and on the very 
night when we first saw our poor Eva!” 
*« But it is not possible,” echoed the good 
Mrs. Jedson; ‘*he would have known you 
at once; besides, sucha wretch would not 
have been permitted to cumber the earth 
solong. It is is only a fancy, dear hus- 
|band ; and for pity’s sake don’t speak of it 
to poor Eva—it will put her in mind of all 
her troubles!” The good man promised 
caution—and went to take one more look 
at the stranger. 

Woman’s curiosity is proverbial; and the 
excellent wife of the innkeeper was not 
without her share; but a stronger motive 
than mere idle curiosity, impelled her to 
| feign an ‘excuse for entering the parlor ap- 
pointed for the stranger,jand she forthwith 
| followed her good man. Long and intense 
|was the scrutiny with which the usually 
| modest and quiet dame regarded the ele- 
|gant looking guest, who reclined appar- 
ently buried in thought, in an arm-chair 
which occupied a recess near the fire place. 
The stranger looked up,’ met her earnest 
igaze, and started. Seventeen years had 
{not wrought so great a change in the per- 
| son of the landlady as might have been ex- 
| pected; fer an innocent and active life had 
aided a constitution naturally robust, and 
'she still appeared much the same as she 
had fourteen years back;—The stranger 
felt he had seen her before: he passed his 
hand over his flushed face, and addressed 
to her some trivial question. The tone of 
her voice in answering seemed to strike 
hpon his ear as one remembered, but he 
said nothing. 

“ We have seen him before, Josiah,” 
said the landlady to her husband, when 
alone. ‘* He has not yet met the punish- 
ment due to his misdeeds. What shall we 
say? Something we must do!” 

“tis indeed him,’”’ returned Jedson; 
“what can have brought him here? It 
would kill Eva to see him—luckily, she is 
confined by a cold up stairs—but tomorrow 
Fanny returns. He shall see Fanny; she 
is the image of what her mother was when 
we first saw her: if he is the person we 











ness. My mind misgives me strongly, but 
I think he has oly come here to die.” 





suppose, he must be struck with the like- 


husband; “there is thatin his face which 
ibespeaks a broken spirit; he has a con- 
|trite heart, depend upon it, and if it is him 
jhe will do justice as far as he can.” 
The next morning the stranger was 
‘much indisposed., and -‘Fanny,” who had 
returned from an excursion, was sent by 
|her grandmother, as she called Mrs. Jed- 
|son, to his apartment, with some refresh- 
ment. The guest started as she entered, 
jand as she drew near he became dread- 
\fully agitated. Fanny wds alarmed, but 
unwilling to leave him thus, remained ‘riv- 
jetted to the spot where he stood. At 
\length the invalid, conquering his emo- 
tion, made an effort to receive the refresh- 
ment from the hand of the unconscious 
cause of his agitation, and, as if impelled 
by some irresistible motive, enquired her 
name. “Fanny, sir, Fanny Jecson,” an- 
swered the agitated girl, as, blushing, and 
curtseying, she withdrew. 


‘It is her very image!” murmured the 
guest; “who is this girl? how came she 
here? so beautiful! so fair, to conjure up 
remembrances so painful! recalling a form 
never to be forgotten.” 
In a few moments he had summoned 
the landlord, who was prepared by Fanny’s 
strange agitaticn, to hear interrogations 
whith he was resolved to answer in his 
own way. ‘The gentleman requested Jed- 
son to be seated, said he was lonely, and 
should like a little chat, and after a few 
preliminary remarks, enquired of his com- 
panion, if the pretty girl he had just left 
was his daughter or granddaughter. 

“‘She is neither,” answered the old 
man: “but I love her as much as if she was.” 

“But she bears your name,” resumed 
the stranger. 


*©She does,” returned the innkeeper, 
‘because, poor thing! she has no other. 
However, itis an honest name, and never 
was coupled witha treacherous de2d; 80 
perhaps it suits the child'as well as another.” 

“She is then an adopted child?” en- 
quired the invalid, in a humid voice. 

‘Why sir,” replied Jedson, ‘I'll tell 
you the story, and how 1 came by the 
girl, and if you do not join me in saying 
that her father was a villain, you will be the 
first who has differed from me in that opin- 
ion, But asI said before I'll tell you the 
story. 

«“1( was about the time when the British 
were about leaving Boston—I did not live 
here then sir—I kept an Inn on the Bos- 
ton road; and somewhere about that time, 
one evening, a chaise drove into our yard, 
and an officer, sir, a British officer alight- 
ed, and handed out a young ladyy—a 
sweet pretty creature:—she ap mel- 
anchely, and somehow my wife and I both 
tbought that she did not look like an offi- 
cer’s lady, but just like one of our 
England young women, so modest and an- 
assuming. Well the officer called for a 
room and a supper, and desired that his 
horse might be taken care of, as they were 
to goon directly. Curiosity, you know 
\sir, is natural to women; people say, to 
New-England women in particular. How- 
ever, the young woman who went into the 
stranger’s room to lay the clo:h, and attend 
on the table, said, when she came out, that 
she had looked sharp at the lady, and that 
she kept crying all the time, and never tas- 
ted a morsel of supper. My wife, who is 
as stout asa lion, in the cause of her sex, 
could not rest a minute; she was afraid 


| “He will, wife, he will!” replied her 
| 











* hope he will render justice, before he 
goesto his great account,” returned the 
zealous matron. 


the poor girl was unhappy; perhaps going 
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away against her will: and speak to her land have lived here eight years; the girl 
she would! So she took an opportunity || you saw, is Eya’s child.” 
when the officer went out, to go into the|| “ And her mother! 
room where the young lady was, to ask) the stranger. ~* 

her if any thing troubled her. The’ poor) “She, too, is here, and still doats upon | 
young thing said she was grieving at the! the wretch who has never made one en-|| 
thoughts of leaving her home. ‘ Then) quiry about her or her child.” } 
why do you go, my dear?’ inquired my)! ‘* Jam he /’’ | believed them dead,” ex- | 
good woman. ‘is the gentleman a relatfon | claimed the unhappy invalid: ‘ bring me | 
of yours?” “He is my husband,” said || my child! I will explain, 1 will atone for 
the girl; and she looked up so innocent) ail!” 


*? gasped out 





and quiet, that my wife was comforted || The proud officer was humbled before 


yet it appears to have been the least of his 
desire. The praise of men seems to hay 
been but sounding brass, in his ear : the 


|| gerdon of the poet, or the tide of passion 


seemed with him to have no power. He 
sought not todrimk at the fountain of ap 
plause, orto linger in the high places of 
earthly renown; his whole aim seemed ty 
be to pour out his soul inadeep and hal 
lowed strain, before Him whose reward he 
claimed. He seemed to long in heart fe 
the green pastures and the still waters of: 


about her, and contented herself with giving | the simple innkeeper—he saw and blessed || better country and an heavenly. His ca 


her all the consolation she could, abolt) his woudering dsughter, and not daring to 
leaving her home, since she was going || ask to behold her mother, he, in terms of 
with her husband—and my good woman | deep contrition informed Jedson that Eva 
contrived to speak a few words to the gen-|| 


wes in reality his wife, that after bis arrival 
tleman,,and begged him to take great/|in England he was urged by his friends to 


care of such a gentle creature; and he pro- |/ fulfil an engagement with a wealthy lady to 


mised he would. On going away, the 
young. lady came to my wife and said soft- 
ly, “If you bear any one speak of Eva 
Hayward, tell them she has gone to Eng- 
land with her husband.” My wife promis- || 
ed she would. They drove off sir, and 
we never expected to see them again; but} 
my good spouse could never forget the cir- || 


| whom he had long been contracted,and the 


ed with shame for his inconsistency, he 





| that her devotion to him, and her destitute 


cumstance, and often spoke of the young) situation among strangers, would induce 


girl, and said her mind misgave her that|' her to be content with possessing his love, 
she was not happy. Well, about two years) while another bore his name. But on e 
afterwards, it was in winter sir,a youn?||turning after a temporary absence, and 
woman got out of a waggon that passed 
that way, and came into our house. She 
had a babe in her arms, and was crying bit- 
terly. The waggen, it seems, had taken 
her up three miles beyond, and she asked | 


morse knew,no bounds. He enquired con- 
|cerning all the vessels that hac sailed for 
| America, and learned that a female, and a 
| child, answering to his description of Eva 


|marriage was only delayed on account of 
|his enforced departure—that, dreading the 
jresentment of his family, and overwhelm- 


|had at length resolved to impose on Eva 
the tale of his previous marriage, trusting 


|learning her departure, his grief and re- 


|| reer was short but brilliant; and he has lef 
|a name behind him, which is hallowed and 


|indestructible: one upon which the rel 


|gious mind will dwell with delight, and 
| which the admirers of genius will remem. 
ber only to revere. 

Ofhis early history, and the principal 
|events of his life, nothing particular has 
|come to our knowledge. ‘The only facts 
| with which we are familiar respecting his 
| brief pilgrimage, are, that he was born and 
educated in Scotland; that he pursued 

his studies with such assiduity in prepare 

{tion for the ministry, that he at last fella 
victim to his intense application, and died 
at the early age of twenty one years, ata 
| country town in Scotland, while on bis 
| way to England, from which it was his de 
| sign to embark for the continent. 

There have been no grades by which 
jhe has approached the renown which will 
| cluster around his name; no steps,by which 
|authors in common have generally arisea 


to be set down atthe first house. We knew | 
her ina minute! It was the girl who went 
away with the British officer! She knew 
us too, as ill as she was, for she was near- 
ly dead; she told us her pitiful story—she | 
had lived with her uncle, who was her 
only relation living, in Boston, where she 
became acquainted with this officer. Her 
uncle hated the British; and forbade her to) 
speak to one of them. But this one, Sir, | 
she loved: and when a woman loves, she 
is ready to forsake every thing to follow 
her husband. He stole her away from her 
uncle’s house, and married her privately. 
They were on their way to embark for 





England, when they stopped at our house. 
Well, sir, they arrived in England, and she | 
says he appeared to idolize her, and she| 
was so happy; but it was not to last! Af-) 
ter some strange conduct on his part, he! 
at length told her that he could no longer} 
conceal from her that he had been married | 

revious to his coming to this country; that! 

is wife was living, and he could not en-| 
tirely estrange himself from her: that his! 
viclent passion for her had induced him| 
to do as he had done; that he repented, | 
and should always love ber alone. I shall) 
not repeat all that poor Eva said, sir,”’ con-| 
tinued Jedson; *‘but the result was, that she| 
scorned his promise of supporting her and/ 
her child in affluence, and resolved to quit| 
the villain who had so bascly deceived) 
her; she chose a time when he was ab-| 
sent, and secured her p in a vessel 
bound forhome. She applied jto several, | 
but sailed in the one which was ready first. | 
When she arrived in America, she deter-, 
mined to throw herself upon her uncle’s 
mercy, but when so far on her journey to 
him, she was obliged to stop to gather 
strength and courage to proceed. We 
made enquiries about her uncle; he was 
dead, and his estate left to strangers, in his 
will. Poor Eva and herbaby had no friend, 
andnohome! We kept her with us; God 
has blessed our means, they have both been 
treasuresto us. We removed to this town, 





|and her babe, had gone in one of them. to the view of the world, and to a distin 
| That vessel was wrecked, and the misera- | guished place in the public eye. The re 
| ble husband and father believed himself be- ||corded light of his mind has burst upon 
| reft of those he had so fondly loved and so || the world like a meteor upon the stilines 
\deeply injured. He never fulfilled his || of night: his song like that of the swan, 
marriage contract, or lost the remembrance || has been sweet; but it was breathed while 
of his first and martyred love. He had | his steps were approaching the doors of 
‘been for many years an invalid, and at/|| the shadow of death: and while they who 
|length resolved to visit the land and the | have ‘ead hs gifted poem have been a 
birth place of his lovely victim. | tonished at the power and sublimity of his 

The result is known, except that the j lay, they have sighed at his early and mel 
gentle Eva saw, pitied, and forgave her —— departure. It would indeed seem 
repentant husband; and health and happi-|| 45 if his spirit had been unreservedly 
ness again visited the reunited pair; and| given to the unseen world: that he held no 
| the worthy Jedson with his excellent wife, || communion with this; that he joyed to 
|were sharers of the happiness they had/|| pourtray the beauty and instruction of na 
|been the means of promoting; and the fa-|| ture, only to carry the affections of his 
|ther of the beautiful Fanny never forgot |reader to the great auther of its mysteries: 
the impressions made by the Innkeeper’s jand while he tasted of the intellectual 
story. | pleasure which earthly scenes impart, to 
an |that end alone—he seemed to be calmly 
|awaiting the hour when he should leave 
| them for a better land; when the clay-cold 
|fetters which bound him tofmortality would 
be broken, and the spirit freed. 

( Concluded in our next._) 








ORIGINAL REVIEWS. 


The Course of Time; a Poem, in ten Books. 
By Ronert Potitocx, A. M. Second 
American, from the third London edition. || 
New-York ; W. B. Gilley, 1828. 


The author of the Course of Time is now 
numbered with the disembodied spirits of 
eternity. As ifaholy and prophetic inspi- 
ration had fallen upon him: as if a mission 
had been appointed from heaven for him 
to perform, he has completed a poem 
which is breathing with piety, which seems 
a warning voice of one gifted from on high, || whose stillness like that of death, creeps 
and has gone to his finalrest. In the vigor|| through evesy fibre of her existence, and 
of his years: at an age, when the passions|| rests upon every liviug thing aronnd her, 
and remembrances, and affections are more||shrouding with an impenetrable mantle 
of earth than heaven, he seems to have]! the movements of a noisy world, she came 
given his wishes aspirations and genius, to|| into existence, and hardly knew she lived 
a purer and better world than this. There||—breathed in animated life, and yet n0 
seems to have been effected in him a com-|| breathing sound passed from mouth to ear 
plete overthrow of every sensual and||—existed among social beings, and yet no 
worldly feeling: and thongh there appear|/friendly voice pierced the vacuum 
in his writings strong and solid evidences||to cheer or enlighten. 1f"she was griéved, 
of the power and might of dis mind, enough || she could tell it not—if mirthful none sht 
to secure to him the rich rewards of fame,||red it; and if angry, none knew it. She 





From the Providance Cadet, 
JULIA BRUCE. 

Many of our readers have heard of Juli 
Bruce, the deaf, dumb, and blind girl who 
resides in Hartford, Conn. but few of them 
have ever cast a reflection upon her lone 
liness and deprivations. Born ina world 
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— was alone; for though crowds passed 
t off his around her, she saw none—and the busy 
10 hare andthe gay, the idle and the sad, were 
ar : the alike unknown to her, as if they had never 
passion existed at all; for they had no.place in her 
tr. He memory, but remained as if omnipotence 
| of ap had never bade them start from their na- 
laces of tivedust. 1f the God of her creation shook 
med ty the universe with his thunders, the echo 
nd hab died away before it reached her senses—if 
vard he abow was set in the heaves to tell that 
cart for the storm had passed, and Julia Bruce ne- 
ters ofa yer conceived of its beauties. She was 
His co alone; for although friends existed, she 
has left never saw them—she never heard them,— 
ved and she had no power to say to father or mo- 
the reli ther, “*1 love thee,” or to brother and sis- 
ght, and ter, “thou art dear;” but she stood alone, 
remem communing only with herself and her cre- 
. ator. She conceived not,of the pas-|) 
principal sage of time :—-but, as if something 
ular has whispered to her mind the existence of a)! 
ly facts supreme being, and the day he had set 
ting his BE apart as his own, she intuitively knew the | 
Dorn and sabbath, and Julia Bruce, the deaf, the 
pursued dumb and the blind girl, has been seen on 
ag 94 her bended knees, praying to Almighty 
ast fella God. 
and died But one passion Julia Bruce could and 
ars, at 8 did feel—shrouded as she was from the || 
= whole world—almost apart from every || 
s his de- living creature, she loved, and that too 
y which the place of her residence, beame almost || 
ich will without a cause, her idol. She knew if || 
by which BP he was in her presence, although she saw || 
ly arisen him not; and if he breathed the same air) 
a distin B} she was conscious of it. It appeared that | 
The re. her whole attachments centered here, for | 
rst upon MM many hours together, she would sit and | 
stillness BH twine her fingers in his hair, mark the fea- | 
ne Swal, tures of his countenance with her hands, | 
ed while and exhibit evident emotions of sorrow | 
doors of and disappointment if he removed = In his | 
hey who presence she seemed more lively, and| 
been a awaited in his absence with the greatest) 
ity of his impatience for his raturn. She felt this} 
and mel attachment she knew not why. It seem-| 
ced seem ed as if it was the mandate of fortune that} 
sservedly even her lonely situation should aot be} 
e held no BF without disappointments—and all who visit 
joyed toM® her mark the shade of melancholy which | 
on S es this attachment has cast over her counten- | 
ns Oo ance. 
nysteries: Let those who talk of a weary and a} 
tellectual loriely world, look at the fortunes of Julia 
npart, to Bruce, and while they com'iseratc her un- 
e calmly happy lot, let them be thankful that their 
-s —_ own has been cast in a happier mould. 
cmay-e ooo 
ny vem MATERNAL AFFECTION. 
J What other friend has watched lixe a 
mother, over the helpless and uneasy hours 
—~ of sickness—borne with its petulance—| 
y ministered to its infirmities—soothed its, 
pains, and smoothed its feverish pillow?—| 
dof Julis Where are the friends of our prosperity, | 
L girl who when the “evil days come, and the years) 
v of them draw nigh in which we must say we have| 
her lone- no pleasure in them?” When the clouds | 
1a world of misfortune descend, and poverty and 
h, creeps want overtake us—when the heart is sick | 
ence, and with the unfulfilment of hope, and the spi- 
onnd her, rit droops over its blrsted ex; ectations— 
e mantle when the cup of life is poisoned by mis- 
she came chance or guile—when the storm hath no 
she lived rainbow, and the midnight no star—where 
nd yet 20 H then are the flatterers of our cloudless 
uth to ear skies and our sun-hright hours? When 
ind yet no the schemes of earthly ambition fail, and 
7m the hiss of the multitude follows our down- 
s gri fall, whither have they departed? Where 
none sh& M isthe shadow that attended us, when the| 


Where are 
the summer birds, when the voice of win- 
ter sighs inthe leafless forests? Alas, it 
is too often but interest—or convenience— 
or habit—or fashion—that preserves the 
friendship of mankind. 

But the attachment of a mother no 
change of fortune, no loss of influence, not 
eventhe loss of character can destroy, As 
the triumph of her children is her own, so 
is their downfall and their dishonor. Her 
heart bleeds for them instinctively—her 
tears flow unbidden for thelr sorrows.— 
Her eyes follow them while present, and 
her soul goes with them while absent.— 
With patience that never tires, and self- 
denial that never ceases, she cheerfully 
sacrifices for them her own comforts and 
pleasures. Her sympathy is felt, not ob- 
truded—her consolation is never oflicious, 
and always soothing to the spirit—her 
friendship is unutterable in life and strong 
in death, and she breathes her last sigh in 
prayer for the welfare of her children. 

Remembrance hovers over every inci- 
dent in those calm and blissful days, when 
her presence gave life its charm. ‘That 
affection which turned aside the arrows of 


sun hath veiled his beams? 


| msfortune—that gentleness which allevia- 


ted the pangs of distress—that tenderness 
which smoothed the pillow of sickness— 
that hand which ‘held the aching head of 


fervently. A young man who frequented | pain—that piety and sanctity which kin- 


dled in our heart the pure flame of devo- 
tion—those smiles which beamed upon us, 
| and ever the brightest when the world was 
| frowning—and that unalterable love which 
supported us amidst its unkindness and in- 
gratitude-—can these ever be forgotten’ 











Written for the Port Folio. 
TO MALVINA. 


Thou wert not born to glide along 
Life’s sea, by no rude breezes curl'd 
List’ning to fancy’s syren sung, 
In gilded barque, with sail unfurled. 

, Tis not thy fate to lightly tread 
1 ife’s sunny path, with roses strewed, 
And weave a chaplet for thy head, 
Where lurking thorns may ne’er intrude. 
‘Vhou may’st not fondly, calmly gaze, 
On azure skies, without a cloud; 
Or busk thee in these cheering rays 
Which dark’ning tempests never shroud! 
E’en now they sweep along the sky; 
Rude gales deform the dimpling wave; 
‘Thy rosy chaplet blooms to die: 
Thy joys, alas! no hand can save. 
The storms of fate are gath’ring now; 
The thorns of sorrow strew thy way; 
The calm bright sunshine of thy brow, 
*Neath dark’ning clouds must soon decay. 
But, ah! no more; the glistening tear 
E’en now is trembling on thy cheek: 
Such painful truths thou would’st not hear 
More painful still such truths to speak. 
Does thy young heart with anguish swell 
And spurn the lesson truth would bring? 
low canst thou heed the tale I tell, 
While yet thy life is in its spring? 
No harsh cold feeling prompts the strain; 
No needless caution, stern, severe; 
A heart that found those pageants vain, 
Now breathes its grateful record here, 
‘The joys of earth are false and vain; 
Its sunshine fades, its joys decay; 
And snares, and thorns, perplex with pain, 
‘The weary traveller's devious way. 
But there are flowers that will not fade, 
And joys that never can decay, 
A prop thy faultering steps to aid, 
A beacon light to guide thy way. 
The flowersgf virtue may be thine 
‘To weave a wreath for riper years; 
On thee the light of heaven may shine, 
















And truth’s firm prop sustain thy fears. 





Then throw those fading joys away, 
Without a sigh, without a tear; 
Secure those yoys that ne'er decay, 
And they will bless thee even here. 

H. M. 





Extract from an 
QDE TO MISS FRANCES WRIGHT. 
Thou wonder of the age, from whom 
Religion waits her final doom, 
Her quiet death, her Euthanasia; 
Thou, in whose eloquence and bloom 
The age beholds a new Aspasia! 
* *. * * . “ 
Ah, dear Miss Wright, ’twas kind of thee 
To cross for us the ocean sea; 
*Twas too magnanimously kind, 
When that green Isle thou left’st behind 
Has quite as many priests as we: 
While thousands, with their lawful wives, 
Are leading quiet humdrum lives, 
Read their old Bibles every day, 
And teach their little ones to pray; 
And one, at least, I’m told, in seven, 
Sighs his last ignorant breath away 
In wedlock and the hope of heaven: 
And ruddy lips, and cheeks of rose, 
Are never chosen to represent ’ 
The softer sex in Parliament, 
And sweetly lisp the Ayes and Noes. 
But all the Generals are men, 
And not a woman is a sailor, 
Save a bright instance now and then, 
Like her who loved false Billy Taylor, ' 
And shot him walking in the Strand, 
With his gay lady in bis hand. 
What has that hapless country done, 
That thou should’st cast her off forever, 
And on our own ungrateful one 
Waste the bright sunshine of thy favor? 
For here thou scatterest seed on rocks,» 
We keep our stupid English fashions; . 
A stiff-necked generation mocks 
Thy novel doctrines of the passions; 
A nation of immortal carriage 
Perversely given to priests and marriage, 
Where now and then a female face 
Sull blushes with exceeding grace. 
* . * . * 
Then lady turn thee, yet again, 
To thy own land beyond the main, 
Weeping and stretching o’er the sea 
Her fond imploring arms to thee. 
Yes, go; as is a patriot’s duty, 
Reform thy native country first, 
Clap a cocked hat on modish beauty, 
Anil bid the parsons do their worst. 
Then haply thou may’st, gain, even here, 
Some followers of thy high career, 
When they who bow to fushion’s sway, 
And chase the bubbles of the day, 
Read with a simper of dismay 
What code of moralsis the passion 
In the last La Belle Assemble 
Or Gemmen’s Magazine of Fashion. 
New York Evening Post. 





Written for the Port Folios 

LANGUAGE, 

There is too little, far too little attention 
paid to the construction of phraseology, or 
correct and forcible and elegant expres- 
sion, in the current literature of the day. 
There appears to be, (and to the honour of 
American Genius be it spoken, ) no lack of 
fancy or sublimity in the compositions of 
many of our growing writers of prose or 
poetry; but they neglect in the main that 
embellishment and revision, which gives a 
higher sway to sublimity, and a purer and 
richer glow to the picturings of beauty. 








In the Tales which have appeared in some 
of the annals, discrepancies have been ex- 
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hibited, which indicated, not a want of abi-| 
lity on the part of the authors to improve, | 
but a sluggish carelessness in the execu- 
tion, and the speedy forwarding of them to} 
the publishers before they had passed a} 
third reading by the light of their own oil. | 
This is no fiction, and the sooner the evil | 
is mended the betier-it will be for the re-| 
putation of our own literary commodities. | 
It will apply equally well to poetry as) 
to prose. But as there is perhaps more 
of the latter kind in demand, the caution | 
should be doubly enforced on that, point. | 
We have seen stories with a most excellent | 
plot; abounding with interest sufficient to| 
enchain the reader if well told. completely | 
spoiled by ‘the coarse, unpolished man. | 
nerin which they were. related. The time! 
spent in embellishing an article is never'| 
lost, but few, very few can be found who, 
act according to this belief. A reforma-| 
tion in this respect is a ‘* consummation | 
devoutly to be wished.” It is not difficult | 
to perceive that carelessness in composi- | 
tion is increased, and it may in part be at- 
tributed to the thirst of editors for original 
matter, and the indiscriminate admission of 
trashy and unpolished articles. If we look 
at our American authors of both sexes, we | 
will assuredly find that those have gained 
the best reputation, whether in prose or 
poetry, who have paid the greatest atten- 
tion to the ,olishing and revising of their 
productions. No poet in America sustains 
a more enviable reputation than William 
Cullen Bryant, and he may date his pros-| 
perous fame from the appearance of “The | 
Ages,” and ‘ Thanatopsis,” two poems| 
which bear the impress of study and long- | 
extended and corrected thought. The 
success of Irving is in a great measure ow- 
ing to these circumstances alone. Many of| 
the Tales in Bracebridge Hall and the! 
Sketch Book are not remarkable for plot:! 





Oh! could the manly spirit know 

The joys that life’s young moments have! 
There is no dream so pure as this; 

No thought, to make time’s wing above, 
Float with such deepening holiness, 

Save 2 brief spell—and that is love. 


Then sought I Pleasure’s wasted bower, 
Where once my step delighted ranged: 

Sad tones replicd—** Lost is her hour; 

The leaves are sere—the scene is changed!” 
While, with dull light above it thrown, 
Methought I marked paie Lethe’s stream; 
‘The early loved—the bright were gone, 
Like the brief pageants of a dream! 

I sought for Hope; her smile had poured 

A spving-like spell, my heart around; 
Within my soul its gleams were stored, 
Painting with bliss the stream—the ground:— 
Fach dancing wave, and glen, aud tree, 
Her blessed epirit sanctified; 

And to her syren melody, 

My over-gladdened heart replied! 


I may not ask,as thronging back 

To my lone soul, these memories come; 
Why the dim cloud o’er Pleasure’s track, 
Came, with its shadowing fold of gloom: 
I may not ask, why love again 

May never bless my lonely hours; 

Or o’er life’s dull and weary plain, 
Scatter its sunlight and its flowers. 


I may not ask—but this I fee/— 

That clouds have dimmed my brightest sky; 

That cankering cares have come, to steal 

The light from manhvod’s thoughtful eye:— 

Yet still I gaze, and feel as one, 

Who, travelling, marks a landscape pass’d, 

Where streams the influence of the sun, 

While cloud and storm are round him cast. 
Philadelphia. W. G.C, 
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“F. F.” is received. We are reluctantly com- 





but the beauty of the language, the sweet | 
poetry of his thoughts throw round them, | 
acharm which we feel is irresisitible. He} 
is proverbial for an easy natural style; but} 
it is not attained without a vast portion of 
the ‘limae labour.” We have seen many 
of the MSS. of this gentleman, and the 
frequent erasures and interlineations are a 
practical comment on the good results| 
which flow from care. 

The author of the “* Spy and Pioneers,” 
of “ Hobomok” and ** Redwood,” have 
evinced, by the revown which they have! 
severally received, the good effects of a 
like attention, and they have won laurels 
not likely soon to fade. This commenda- 
tion would apply to many of our distin- 
guished female writers; but to some it 
would not, and we are sorry for it. But 
while we animadv.rt upon the omission of 
careful examination and corrections, we 
are far from the belief that those who do} 
not, cannot amend. There is diflerence be- 
tween the power to effect an undertaking, 


and the will which enforces the power into 


action. W. G. C. 





Written for the Port Folio, 
STANZAS, 


I have look’d o’er life's withered years, 
With shadowed brain and pensive eye— 
A changeful scene of smiles and tcars, 
Like April’s far, capricious sky: 

With memory’s chastened light outspread, 
Rendering the shadows deeper still, 
Which elung around my hours of dread, 
My days of darkness and of ill! 


Firstly, I turned to Youth ; a glow— 
A sunbeam, upon being’s wave; 





pelicd by the evidence of the manuscript before 
us, to believe this communication the production of 
ja lady. If, after viewing the monstrous error in 
that system opposed by * Q in a Corner,” we allude 
to but the single one—the disregard of the sacred 
obligations imposed by the marriage ceremony—if 
jon 2 view of its nature and tendency, she can pro- 
;mnounce that a “laudable” system; if her mind does 
|not intuitively, and at once, shrink with a secret 
dread, an involuntary shudder, as from the breath 
|of contagion, comment is futile. By defending 
| that which s» brightly defends itself, we should abuse 
| the ear of modesty, and wrong that delicacy of senti- 
| ment, Which constitutes the charm of, and throws 
around the female character a barrier at once sa- 
| ered and impenctrable. 


The Yankee and Boston Literary Gaxette.—We 
insert this week an article from this paper, which, 
we believe, has not been republished in this city. 
This circumstance, together with the extensive po- 
pularity of the work reviewed, reared and fostered 
so immediately among ourselves, imparts an interest 
| to the subject which will compensate for the late- 
j}ness of its appearance. We take this occasion of 
calling the attention of our readers to the Gazette 
itself, which possesses more of the distinct spirit 
and stamina requisite to support the appellation 
literary in the wue sense of the term, than any 
{work published on this side of the great waters, 
| with the exception, of course, of the more bulky 
Quarterlys. Its senior editor, Mr. Neal, possesses 
superior abilities, and tact, united with a fearless 
spivit, which eminently qualifies him for the work 
of “cutting up,” and analyzing the produetions of 
others. In this particular voca:ion his pen eatriesa 
sharp nib, that rifs sometimes most unmercifu'ly, 
though gencrally cutting as smooth and pleasantly, 
perhaps, as comports with the design and object of 
his paper; which is, in his own W®nguage, to encot- 
rage native writers, and to discourage the importa- 
tion of the modern British story-book, or novel— 


the most pernicious literature on earth. In this 











sweeping denunciation, Mr. Neal must of coury 
make sdme exceptions, though by the bye, it is ng 
so set down. Mr. N. uses great freedom in his» 
marks, which are bold, spirited, and for the moy 
part just, though he sometimes takes liberties wig 
other people’s affairs (literary) whieh “some 
ple” doubtless consider officious and ill-timed. Hig 
ving said thus much, we cannot resist expressing» 
opinion which has oceurred to us in the course of 
our perusal of the numbers of this work, that ther 
is at times a familiarity in the style, and a want of 
elegance and dignity in the deportment of its editor, 
which, though it may not lessen the interest of th 
work, certainly weakens its character and influence: 
were these faults mended—and they are merely 
the result of that off-hand, if we may soexpress our. 
selves, careless manner in which the editor, w: 
know not why, sometimes indulges—there is ny 
work, with perhaps the exception of our own, 
which we should take more pleasure in cordially 
commending to the patronage of our friends and 
the public. 


In reply to the annexed dilletdoux, receive 
through the post office, we must inform our fair 
applicant that the gentleman referred to resides in 
New York. Of his age, name, character, or qual. 
fications we are utterly ignorant; but as we are no 
at liberty to question thé sincerity of Clarissa’s pro 
posal, we have much pleasure in referring her 
the editor of the Morning Courier, whose galldnty 
is proverbial, and whose knowledge of the premise 
is sufficiently ample to satisfy any enquiry that may 
be made touching the gentleman, who is a candi 
date for matrimony, Should, however, her infor 
mation happen to prove unsatisfactory, or shouli 
the lady ubject to emigrating to a “ sister state,” we 
venture to assure her there are scores of manages 
ble gentlemen within a stone’s-throw of her own dr 
micil, who would gladly relieve her from this deb 
eate dilemma. 

“A person tolerably well formed”- “an agrees 
ble face;” thus much from one whom delicacy of 
course forbids to say more: fancy paints her an an 
gel; she doubtless must be one: and then her disp 
sition, no “envy,” no “malice,”—‘domestie turn’ 
—*“love and unity!” Oh! she must be a prize worth 
any man’s possessing: and, without more words, wt 
venture to promise her a husband, and an exceilem 
one too, either here or—any where she pleases. 





Mr. Eprror, 

Looking over the columns of your Pott 
Folio some weeks past, my attention was 
attracted by these words, “ A wife want 
ed:” and, after perusing the paragraph 
with some interest, and finding myself 
nearly of equal age with the gentleman,! 
was led to offer myself as a candidate. 
Having been averse to marry in my youth, 
I considered my thirtieth year as the most 
proper season for forming a matrimonial 
connection; but not meeting with a suitable 
offer at that time, 1 have exceeded it by 
two years; and as I am no friend to any 
great disparity of age on either side, I have 
concluded that if it meets the approbi.tion 
of the gentleman, we may be considered 
suitable. . de 

As lL have never heard any criticism by 
connoisseurs passed upon my person, I am 
led to suppose that I am tolerably well 


| formed; about the middle size, somewhat 


inclined to the slender; my face, I believe, 
has never been displeasing, 1 therefore 
conclude that there must be something i 
it agreeable: as to my disposition, I possess 
neither envy, hatred, nor malice, but e 
deavour te live in loye and unity with my 
neighbours, friends, and acquaintances; 

as 1 am naturally of a domestic turn, sh 

it be our fates to come together, we may 
probably enjoy a considerable degree of 
happiness. CLARISSA. 


MARRIED. 

In N.Y., on Friday evening last, by the Kev. Mr. 
Upfold, James G. Brooks, Esq. editor of the New 
York Morning Courier, to Miss Elizabeth, daughtet 
of the late John Aiken, of Dutehesscounty, N. Y 
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